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OVERFLOWED  LANDS  IN  LOUISIANA. 


Mr.  DOWNS,  in  pursuance  of  notice,  asked 
and  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  aid  the 
State  of  Louisiana  in  reclaiming  the  overflowed 
lands  therein,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  D.,  in  asking  leave  to  introduce  this  bill, 
said: 

Mr.  President  :  As  this  is  an  important  bill  to 
the  State  which  I  in  part  represent ;  as  its  intro¬ 
duction  has  been  delayed  for  some  time  for  a  re¬ 
port  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  as  1  have 
devoted  more  attention  to  the  subject  than  I  sup¬ 
posed  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  which  I 
shall  move  its  reference,  could  find  time  to  do  at 
this  late  and  busy  period  of  the  session;  and  as  it 
might  be  construed  to  grant  more  than  it  does,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  explanation  of  it. 

A  great  calamity  has  twice,  in  less  than  two  years, 
alflicted  Louisiana,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear,  un¬ 
less  prevented,  it  will  become  annual.  Nor  pru¬ 
dence,  or  foresight,  or  employment  of  means  at 
her  command,  could  have  prevented  it:  I  allude  to 
the  inundation  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries  in  that  State. 

To  form  a  correct  conception  on  the  subject,  it 
is  proper  to  look  at  the  extent  of  the  land  inLoui 
siana  subject  to  overflow.  The  Mississippi  river, 
which  forms  a  boundary  line  for  many  other  States, 
runs  through  Louisiana  alone,  and  enters  the  ocean 
by  its  many  debouchments  in  her  borders;  its 
western  shore,  from  the  Arkansas  line  to  the  Ba- 
lize,  a  distance  of  some  seven  hundred  miles,  and 
its  eastern  shore,  from  the  line  of  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  being  in  that  State,  near  one 
thousand  miles  on  both  sides,  and  all  alluvial  and 
•ubject  to  inundation,  except  at.  a  few  spots  on  the 
eastern  border  above  Baton  Rouge,  where  the 
high  lands  first  appear  on  the  river.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  banks  of  Red  river,  Ouachita  river, 
Black  river,  Atchafalaya,  and  other  navigable  riv¬ 
ers  and  bayous,  with  many  thousand  miles  more 
of  shore,  are  thus  subject  to  inundation. 

The  quantity  of  land  subject  to  inundation  is 
about  ten  millions  of  acres,  or  more  than  one  third 
of  the  State.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  destruction 
of  these  overflows,  I  will  quote  descriptions  of 
them  by  competent  public  officers,  who  saw  them 
and  made  reports  upon  the  subject.  And  first, 
from  the  State  engineer  of  Louisiana,  in  his  last 
annual  report,  speaking  of  the  overflow  of  1849, 
that  of  1850  not  having  then  occurred.  He  says: 


“  Between  the  mouth  of  Red  river  and  the  Balize  nine 
large  crevasses  occurred ;  above  that  point  the  whole  region 
was  under  water;  Red  river  spread  destruction  from  the 
Raft  to  the  Mississippi  by  its  infuriated  floods ;  from  three  to 
five  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  was  destroyed;  and 
who  can  tell  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  lower  coast  had  not  these  crevasses  occurred  ?” 

He  might  have  added,  indeed,  that  all  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  city  authorities  and  the  expenditure 
of  some  $100,000  could  not  prevent  the  overflow 
of  about  one  third  of  the  city  for  more  than  a 
month.  I  have  here  an  interesting  map  of  the  in¬ 
undated  district  at  the  time  in  the  city  and  vicinity, 
taken  from  surveys  of  an  able  engineer,  Professor 
Forshey,  and  engraved  for  and  published  in  the 
Delta  on  1st  of  July,  1849,  showing  clearly  the 
injury  and  danger  of  the  city.  Extensive  em¬ 
bankments  were,  after  the  overflow  of  that  year 
had  subsided,  thrown  up;  yet  all  this,  it  is  thought, 
would  not  have  saved  the  city  in  the  last  great 
overflow  of  1850,  if  the  great  Bonne  Carre  cre¬ 
vasse,  more  than  one  thousand  yards  wide  and  five 
or  six  feet  deep,  had  not  taken  off  so  much  of  the 
water  above  the  city  as  to  prevent  it. 

So  much  for  the  overflow  of  1849.  That  of  the 
present  year,  which  has  now  just  subsided,  was 
still  more  extensive  and  destructive.  I  prefer,  in 
this  instance,  as  in  the  other,  to  adopt  the  language 
of  another  public  officer,  highly  competent  to 
judge  of  such  a  matter,  and  not  a  citizen  of  the 
State,  or  having  any  bias  or  sympathy  with  her 
on  the  subject. 

John  Wilson,  Esq.,  the  able  and  experienced 
head  of  the  surveying  department  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  who  was  sent  to  Louisiana  last  spring 
by  his  department,  to  put  in  operation  the  system 
of  selections  of  the  swamp  lands  ceded  to  the  State 
by  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1849,  being  in  that 
country  when  the  overflow  was  at  its  highest  point, 
thus  describes  it  in  his  report,  sent  in  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  call  made  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recently : 

“The  river  having  broken  through  the  embankments  or 
levees,  was  washing  over  the  country  with  the  force  of  a 
torrent,  carrying  ruin  and  destruction  in  its  course.  Where 
the  levees  were  sufficiently  high  and  stroug  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  the  rear  lands  were  inundated  by  the 
river  flowing  through  the  crevasses  or  creeks,  &c.s  until  the 
whole,  except  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  front  land,  next  the 
levees,  was  overflowed. 

“  A  great  number  of  plantations  and  settlements  were  en¬ 
tirely  submerged,  and  the  only  mode  of  access  or  egress  left 
to  the  inhabitants  was  by  boats  or  platforms,  erected  where 
practicable,  on  frames  above  the  surrounding  waters.  This 
state  of  things  was  not  limited  to  the  country;  some  of  the 
villages  or  towns  along  the  river  were  in  a  like  condition, 


the  streets  being  wholly  under  water.  The  inhabitants 
were  thus  deprived  of  every  opportunity  of  engaging  in  any 
industrial  pursuit,  and  consequently  of  the  means  of  earn¬ 
ing  subsistence,  as  the  land  could  not  be  cultivated  ;  and  in 
many  cases  there  was  not  sufficient  dry  ground  on  which 
to  cut  wood  for  fuel  for  steamboats  that  navigate  the  river. 
The  cattle  had  taken  refuge  on  the  most  elevated  spots,  and 
were  seeking  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  leaves  of  bushes 
on  the  tops  of  the  young  cane;  and  frequently,  getting  into 
deep  water,  were  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  current 
and  drowned. 

“The  scene  for  many  miles  thus  presented  was  harrow¬ 
ing  in  the  extreme,  and  appeals  to  every  principle  of  human¬ 
ity  for  all  the  succor  and  relief  that  can  be  extended  in  the 
premises.  Neither  was  it  temporary  in  its  character,  for  I 
was  assured  by  many  that  it  was  nearly  as  bad  as  last  year 
and  the  year  before ;  and  that  there  had  been  but  little,  if 
any,  abatement  of  the  evil  since  the  early  part  of  last  Janu-  1 
ary. 

“  It  is  estimated  that  property  to  the  amount  of  millions 
of  dollars  has  been  destroyed ;  and  although  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  southern  section 
of  the  State,  have  been  preserved  by  the  drainage  of  the  j 
surplus  water  through  the  crevasses,  and  over  the  country 
above,  those  portions  of  the  State  can  have  no  guaranty  of 
an  immunity  from  a  like  infliction  till  a  radical  remedy  is 
applied.” 


Such  is  faintly — for  no  language  could  adequately 
describe  it — the  extent  of  these  great  calamities, 
which  it  now  seems  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  will  become  annual,  unless  some  adequate 
remedy  can  be  speedily  applied. 

In  ordinary  afflictions,  I  am  aware  it  may  be 
said  that  the  States  have  no  right  to  demand,  and 
the  United  States  Government  have  now  power  to 
grant  relief.  This  may  be  correct  as  a  general 
principle,  but  can  have  no  application  to  a  case 
such  as  we  are  now  considering,  for  many  reasons, 
some  of  which  I  will  mention.  The  power  of  the 
National  Government  to  grant  relief,  I  presume, 
cannot  and  will  not  be  disputed  in  such  a  case  as 
this;  for  it  has  never,  I  believe,  been  seriously 
questioned  that  it  may,  as  a  great  landholder,  con¬ 
tribute  a  portion  of  its  land,  or  the  proceeds,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  the  other.  It  is  in  accordance 


i 
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with  this  principle  that  Congress  has  frequently 
before,  and  at  its  present  session,  granted  land  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  im-  : 


provements.  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  great  champion  of 
a  strict  construction  of  the  power  of  the  General 
Government,  never,  l  believe,  doubted  such  a 
power,  and  once  proposed  to  cede  all  the  public  } 
lands  in  the  States  to  them;  and  President  Polk, 
who  went  as  far  as  any  public  man  against  appro¬ 
priations  for  internal  improvements  by  the  General 
Government,  as  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  brilliant 
and  successful  administration,  signed  the  act  of  the 
2d  March,  1849,  “  to  aid  the  State  of  Louisiana 
in  draining  the  swamp  lands  therein,”  which 
granted  lands  to  the  State  for  the  same  purpose  as 
is  now  intended  by  the  bill  under  consideration,  j 
The  power,  then,  cannot  be  doubted. 

As  little  can  the  justice,  equity,  expediency, 
or  wisdom  of  such  relief  as  is  here  sought  be 
drawn  in  question.  It  is  just  and  equitable,  be-  { 
cause  the  levees,  heretofore  made  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  individuals  and  the  State,  have  re-  i 
claimed,  as  the  official  documents  show,  1,719,188 
acres  of  overflowed  land,  which  has  been  sold  by 
the  Government  for  2,148,885  dollars.  The  whole 
of  the  receipts  from  sales  in  the  State,  up  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1849,  amounted  4,086,409  dollars, 
more  than  one  half  being  thus  received  from  re¬ 
claimed  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 
They  ought  to  make  some  remuneration  for  this,  i 
The  expenses  of  making  and  keeping  up  these 


levees  cannot  be  exactly  estimated,  but  they  no 
doubt  amount  to  many  millions. 

Here  what  Mr.  Wilson  says  in  his  report  on 
this  subject: 

“All  the  rear  lands,  that  are  of  any  value,  have  been  re¬ 
claimed  by  the  construction  and  perpetuation  of  those  levees; 
and  thus,  so  far  as  any  of  those  lands  have  been  sold  by  the 
Government,  (and  it  is  believed  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  such  lands  have  been  sold,)  the  Government  has 
been  so  far  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  Louisi¬ 
ana;  for  none  of  those  lands  would  have  been  disposed  of 
had  they  not  thus  been  reclaimed.”  » 

Another  ground  of  the  claim  of  the  State  on  the 
United  States  is,  that  the  increased  overflow  of 
the  last  few  years  has  been  caused  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  sales  of  lands  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  out  of  the  State,  and 
the  consequent  extension  of  the  levees  up  the 
river,  and  the  opening  of  more  lands  sold  by  the 
United  States  in  other  portions  of  the  great  vailey 
which  is  drained  by  it. 

If  she  has  enriched  herself  by  these  means, 
while  it  has  been  the  cause  of  great  injury  to 
Louisiana  and  other  States  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  valley,  she  ought  to  indemnify  her  for  it.  It 
is  one  of  the  wisest  maxims  of  the  civil  law,  which 
is  the  basis  of  our  system  of  equity,  “  that  what¬ 
ever  act  of  man  causes  injury  to  another  he  is 
bound  to  repair.”  The  same  principle  ought  to 
apply,  and  is  usually  applied  to  Governments 
The  only  difference  between  individuals  and  Gov¬ 
ernments  is,  that  the  latter  cannot  be  compelled, 
like  the  former,  to  do  what  is  just  and  equitable- 
The  act,  therefore,  must  be  voluntary,  but  it  is 
not  therefore  the  less  binding  morally,  but,  on  th£ 
contrary,  is  more  so.  Here,  then,  is  the  principle 
— the  law;  let  us  now  apply  the  evidence  to  it. 

I  shall  draw  it  from  official  and  authentic  sources 
alone.  What,  then,  are  the  causes  of  the  in¬ 
creased  overflows  for  the  last  few  years.  Mr. 
Wilson  on  this  point  says: 

“  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  whole  country  isr 
now  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  drained  into  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  than  when  in  a  state  of  nature.  Then,  no  doubt,  a 
great  quantity  of  water  was  collected  in  pools  and  swamps., 
and  there  remained  until  carried  off  by  gradual  evaporation. 
This,  of  course,  so  far  relieved  the  bed  of  the  stream,  but, 
as  the  lands  are  opened  up  by  cultivation,  this  water  is  dis¬ 
charged  at  once  into  the  river,  thus  adding  to  its  volume. 

“  This,  it  is  believed,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  few  past 
years.” 

From  another  source,  not  the  report,  but  equalljr 
entitled  to  consideration,  I  have  this  statement  on 
this  point: 

“The  improvements  required  for  preventing  the  overflow 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  should, 
strictly  speaking, be  made  by  the  General  Government;  be 
cause  the  accumulation  of  water  that  produces  that  over¬ 
flow  is  collected  from  a  great  number  of  the  other  States. 
If  Louisiana  had  nothing  to  contend  with  but  the  waters 
which  fall  within  her  limits,  she  would  have  no  trouble  or 
expense  in  providing  for  it;  but  as  it  is,  there  are  drained 
through  that  State  all  the  surplus  waters  of  the  whole  of 
Iowa,' Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  the  territory  west  of  those 
Slates ;  the  most  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois;  great  part  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Mississippi.” 

Mr.  Wooldridge,  the  State  engineer  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  in  his  last  annual  report,  states: 

“  The  experience  of  the  past,  together  with  a  proper  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  causes  which  are  constantly  at  work  to 
increase  our  danger,  should  arouse  us  to  put  forth  all  our 
energy ;  so  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  the  next  great 
flood,  which  maybe  more  memorable  than  all  the  past  have 
been.  The  regular  and  constant  extension  of  the  levees 
above,  the  clearing  of  the  lands  affording  more  easy  and 
rapid  discharge  of  the  rains,  and  affording  more  ready  action 
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to  the  sun  in  melting  the  ice  and  snow,  the  prevention  of 
evaporation  by  diminishing  the  exposed  surface,  the  making 
of  cut-offs — all  tending  to  precipitate  more  immediately  the 
floods  from  above,  should  admonish  us  to  be  on  the  alert, 
and  teach  us  that  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost. 

“  When  the  Europeans  first  settled  on  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  they  soon  discovered  that  they  were  subject  to 
dangerous  annual  inundations.  New  Orleans  was  so  dread¬ 
fully  inundated  the  second  year  after  its  foundation,  that 
Bienville  and  his  followers  had  serious  thoughts  of  abandon¬ 
ing  it  as  the  site  oftheir  great  city  of  the  delta.  Observation, 
however,  and  reflection  on  what  many  of  them  had  proba 
bly  seen  in  Europe,  soon  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  could  protect  themselves  by  levees  or  dikes.  This 
plan  was  immediately  adopted,  and  prosecuted  with  so  much 
vigor,  not  only  at  the  city,  but  in  the  country,  that  we  find, 
according  to  Monette,  the  historian  of  the.valley  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  it  soon  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the  coast. 
His  words  are :  ‘  In  1752,  only  thirty-five  years  after  its  foun¬ 
dation,  plantations  lined  the  bank<  of  the  river  for  twenty 
miles  below  the  city,  and  for  a  much  greater  distance  above. 
In  this  distance  the  whole  coast  w'as  in  a  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation,  and  nearly  the  whole  securely  protected  against  the 
floods  of  the  river  by  levees.’ 

“For  nearly  a  century  after  this  period  no  inconvenience 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  leveeing  system,  and  all 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  the  only  mode  of  protection.  State 
and  parochial  laws  were  made  for  the  construction  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  levees,  and  it  became  the  firmly  established 
protective  policy  of  the  country.  Solully  was  this  policy- 
established,  and  so  completely  relied  on,  that  several  of  the 
natural  outlets  of  the  river  were  closed  up,  increasing  still 
more  than  by  the  mere  levees  the  volume  of  w'ater  in  its 
channel. 

“  In  1828  the  most  overwhelming  inundation  known  to  the 
present  inhabitants  occurred,  sweeping  its  angry  floods  not 
only  over  the  whole  country  above  Red  river,  but  over  a  < 
large  number  of  the  plantations  below.  Their  crops  having 
been  destroyed,  and  their  force  left  at  leisure,  and  their  fears 
excited,  the  whole  region  above  Red  river  turned  their  in¬ 
dustrious  efforts  to  securing  themselves  against  similar  mis¬ 
fortunes  for  the  future,  by  constructing  high  and  strong 
levees.  1828  is  the  second  grand  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
leveeing  system.  From  that  time  the  system  has  been  vig¬ 
orously  prosecuted,  till  inundations  are  becoming  almost  an 
annual  occurrence.  Reflecting  persons  are  beginning  to  see 
that  what  will  do  very  well  when  only  partially  adopted  will 
not  answer  for  universal  use,  and  that,  though  a  single  plant¬ 
er  may  erect  his  circumvallation,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
mighty  Mississippi,  yet,  when  all  those  residing  on  its  hanks 
attempt  the  same  thing,  he  breaks  asunder  their  bands,  and 
spreads  wholesale  destruction.  One  may  resist  him  with 
impunity,  but  he  will  overwhelm  a  concerted  effort  with 
general  ruin.  The  leveeing  system  is  a  system  of  partial, 
individual  protection,  but  seems  dangerous  as  a  universal 
reliance.” 

Until  a  few  years  since,  from  the  mouth  of  Red 
river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  west  bank 
and  all  on  the  east,  except  a  few  places — such  as 
Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  &c. — where  the 
highlands  approach  the  river  on  that  side,  there 
were  no  settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  except  the 
small  patches  and  cabins  of  a  few  wood-choppers, 
and  none  of  the  public  lands  situated  on  it  had 
been  sold.  But  now  how  different  is  the  scene! 

the  land  in  Louisiana  on  the  river  has  been 
sold,  and  most  of  that  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  Missouri.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  it  are  now 
covered  by  plantations  on  land  thus  sold,  and  in 
a  few  years,  if  these  inundations  can  be  prevented, 
the  whole  of  both  shores  of  that  magnificent  river, 
to  which  the  world  has  nothing  equal,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  which  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Nile, 
the  Indus,  even  the  Mediterranean  of  the  Old  World 
are  of  small  importance,  will  be  one  continued  suc¬ 
cession  of  plantations,  lawns,  villas,  and  gardens, 
such  as  now  exist  without  interruption  from  Baton 
Rouge  down,  which  never  can  be  forgotten  by  any 
citizen  who  has  seen  them,  and  which  combines  so 
much  that  is  beautiful  and  grand  with  so  much  of 
utility  and  value,  that  it  is  equally  the  admiration 
of  the  lover  of  nature  and  man  of  taste,  and  of  the 


philosopher  and  political  economist.  There  is  no 
}j  doubt,  I  presume — though  the  report  does  not 
ij  show  that  fact  as  to  other  States  as  in  Louisiana — 
that,  on  an  average,  as  much  of  this  overflowed 
jj  land  has  been  sold  by  the  Government  in  each  of 
!i  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri 
it  as  in  the  first-named  State;  and  if  this  be  the  case, 
Ij  it  would  show  that  more  than  six  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  received  by  the  Government  from 
land  thus  reclaimed,  which  otherwise  would  not 
1  have  been  sold.  To  this  might  be  added  large 
quantities  of  the  same  kind  of  land  sold  in  Illinois, 
and  some  in  Indiana. 

Surely  the  United  States  can  afford,  and  is  mor- 
!  ally  bound,  to  make  some  indemnity  for  the  vast 
sums  thus  received  from  the  inhabitants  and  the 
States  occupying  these  lands.  In  the  days  of  their 
prosperity  they  did  not  ask  it;  they  would  not  do 
it  now  if  misfortune  had  not  come  upon  them,  and 
in  consequence  of  their  own  exertions,  from  which 
that  great  power  from  which  they  now  seek  relief 
has  derived  so  much  advantage. 

To  show  that  these  are  not  the  partial  or  inter¬ 
ested  views  of  a  citizen  of  the  State  to  be  bene¬ 
fited,  I  refer  again  to  the  able  report  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son,  which  has  been  sent  in  by  the  Secretary  of 
:  the  Interior  in  his  late  report.  After  discussing 
the  improvements  necessary  to  prevent  these  an¬ 
nual  inundations,  he  proceeds: 

“  It  is  true  that  these  improvements  will  he  expensive. 
The  amount  of  the  cost  I  have  not  attempted  to  calculate ; 
nor  can  it  be  done  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  till  the  ne- 
;  cessary  surveys  have  been  made.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
it  may  amount  to  six  or  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Admitting 
that  it  will  cost  the  greater  sum,  or  even  double  that  amount, 
the  expense  would  be  of  no  consideration  in  comparison  to 
l  the  benefits  that  would  flow  from  it. 

“  The  destruction  of  property  and  crops  this  season,  by 
the  overflow,  has  been  estimated  to  amount  to  five  or  seven 
millions  of  dollars,  a  recurrence  of  which  can  hereafter  be 
prevented  by  these  improvements.  Moreover,  about  three 
or  four  millions  of  acres  of  land  will  be  reclaimed  ;  which, 
otherwise,  would  continue  to  be  valueless.  These  lands 
are  as  fruitful  as  any  in  the  world,  and  by  proper  cultivation 
would  yield  abundant  crops  of  sugar  and  cotton,  the  great 
staples  of  the  South.  This  increase  of  these  articles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  trade,  would  reduce  the  price  of 
them  ;  and  thus  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would 
be  so  far  benefited. 

“  The  expense  of  making  these  improvements,  as  already 
stated,  will  be  very  heavy ;  much  more,  in  fact,  than  can  be 
realized  from  the  munificent  grant  made  by  Congress  to  aid 
in  this  object,  however  liberally  that  grant  may  be  construed. 
The  balance  must  be  raised  by  taxing  the  inhabitants — who 
have  already  contributed  millions  for  this  purpose,  and 
whose  means  have  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  disasters 
of  the  past  and  present  years — unless  Congress,  regarding 
the  matter  in  its  true  light,  as  one  of  national  importance , 
should  further  extend  the  grant  for  this  purpose,  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  all  the  public  lands  in  the  State,  which,  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  I  respectfully  recommend. 

“  The  whole  question,  it  seems  to  me,  has  resolved  itself 
into  the  alternative  that  relief  must  be  speedily  extended, 
or  the  low  lands  of  Louisiana  abandoned.  The  latter  alter¬ 
native  would  be  ruinous  to  thousands,  who  have  spent  for¬ 
tunes  in  purchasing  and  improving  those  lands;  and,  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  of  the  annual  crop  of  susar  and  cotton 
in  our  country,  would  increase  the  price  of  those  articles — 
compel  us  to  depend,  for  the  deficiency  thus  caused,  on  for- 
eien  countries,  and  prove  seriously  inconvenient  to  a  great 
number  of  our  citizens.” 

These  statements  and  recommendations  of  the 
report  naturally  suggest  the  following  considera¬ 
tions,  among  others: 

1st.  That  the  important  object  of  preventing 
these  overflows  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a 
further  grant,  in  addition  to  that  already  made, 
even  though  the  most  liberal  construction  be  placed 
on  'hat  grant. 

That  grant  (the  act  of  1849)  was  thought  ade- 
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quate  to  the  state  of  things  that  then  existed.  But 
since  that  time  two  of  the  greatest  overflows  that 
have  ever  occurred  have  taken  place.  The  whole 
state  of  the  question  has  been  changed.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  evil  is  much  greater,  and  will 
require  much  larger  means  to  prevent  it,  than  was 
then  contemplated.  Besides,  the  nature  of  these 
evils  are  such  as  to  render  that  grant  necessarily 
unavailable  for  a  long  time,  indeed,  until  the  work 
is  completed  which  is  now  so  necessary. 

If  you  will  assist  us  then  in  our  present  misfor¬ 
tunes,  you  must  not  confine  your  grants  to  the 
lands  to  be  reclaimed,  but  give  us  something  that 
may  sooner  be  made  available.  To  give  us  these 
lands  and  nothing  else,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  be  like  sending  other  petitioners  for  relief 
from  the  Government  to  dive  and  search  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea  for  property  lost  in  the  unfortunate 
Missouri  steamer,  or  other  national  wrecked 
vessels. 

The  grant,  then,  made  by  the  act  of  1849,  ought 
not  to  be  urged,  and  I  feel  sure  will  not  be  urged 
as  an  argument  against  the  relief  now  sought.  So 
the  proper  department  of  the  Executive  branch  of 
the  Government  considered  it,  and  so  I  hope  will 
Congress  consider  it. 

The  report  shows  how  much  the  nation  at  large 
is  interested  in  this  question,  because  if  these  over¬ 
flows  continue  the  production  of  the  great  staples 
of  sugar  and  cotton  will  be  reduced  and  the  price  ! 
enhanced  to  the  consumers.  The  writer  might 
have  added  other  considerations  on  this  point.  It 
is  a  low  estimate  to  suppose  that  the  sugar  crop  of 
Louisiana  for  the  present  year  was  diminished  by 
the  overflow  fifty  thousand  hogsheads,  worth 
$2,500,000, and  that  the  cotton  crop  was  diminished 
one  hundred  thousand  bales,  worth  $4,000,000; 
and  that  the  injury  to  plantations,  and  stock,  and 
the  expenses  to  rebuild  the  broken  levees,  will  be 
$2,500,000  more.  This  would  make  the  loss  | 
$9,000,000;  and  if  we  add  half  the  amount  for  the  i 
year  previous,  which  is  too  low,  we  have  a  loss  of 
$13,500,000  in  little  more  than  a  year.  How  great 
must  be  the  injury  of  such  a  loss  as  this  to  our  for¬ 
eign  commerce,  and  consequently  to  our  revenue 
from  customs,  our  navigation,  and  our  exchanges.  ! 
How  greatmust  it  diminish  the  sales  of  our  manu¬ 
factures  to  the  planters  thus  injured,  and  our  in¬ 
ternal  navigation  and  commerce.  How  greatly  must 
the  destruction  of  so  much  capital  depreciate  the 
value  of  all  property  all  over  the  Union.  I  leave 
others  to  make  these  estimates;  but  none  can  doubt 
the  loss  to  all  would  be  great,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  confined  to  Louisiana,  though  she  might  feel  it 
first  and  most. 

But  this  is  not  all:  these  injuries  relate  to  the 
country;  but  there  is  another  which  relates  to 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  the  nation 
and  the  people  of  the  whole  Mississippi  valley 
are  more  interested.  Though  in  Louisiana,  New 
Orleans  is  in  fact  the  city  of  the  great  West 
and  Southwest;  all  these  are  interested  in  it  alike. 
It  is  as  much  the  city  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mississiopi,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  as  of  Louisiana. 
It  was  one  third  of  it  overflowed  in  1849,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  overflow  of  the  whole  of  it  in  1850  was 
prevented  only  by  a  fortunate  accident — the  great 
Bonne  Carre  crevasse.  Who  can  calculate  the 
destruction  of  property  that  such  a  calamity  would 
produce?  Consider,  sir,  that  at  high  water  the 


river  is  some  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city,  and 
this  increases  as  you  go  back  ;  that,  in  addition  to 
all  the  millions  worth  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco, 
provisions,  &c. ,  always  in  store  at  the  season  of 
the  year  when  these  overflows  occur,  in  her  thou¬ 
sands  of  warehouses,  nearly  all  of  it  belonging  to  the 
people  of  other  States — the  wharves  at  this  season 
being  literally  covered  by  whole  acres  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  with  as  much  more  of  merchandise  that 
has  been  brought  in  by  sea;  consider,  l  say,  that 
all  may  be  swept  away  in  one  night  or  in  one  hour, 
and  then  you  may  form  some  idea  of  what  would 
be  the  consequences  of  an  overflow  of  New  Or¬ 
leans.  And  think,  too,  of  the  thousands  of  capi¬ 
talists  interested  in  her  real  estate, and  in  her  hun¬ 
dreds  of  steamers  and  ships,  and  of  the  thousands 
of  individuals  dependent  for  a  daily  support  on  the 
great  commercial  wants  of  that  emporium  of  the 
West,  and  you  may  then,  and  not  till  then,  form 
some  inadequate  idea  of  the  destruction  that  would 
be  caused  by  the  submersion  of  New  Orleans.  I 
cannot  describe  it,  and  its  effects  would  not  cease 
for  years. 

So  much  for  the  overflow,  and  the  damage 
caused  by  it.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  land  proposed  to  be  ceded 
by  the  bill.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  recently  made  on  this  subject,  says: 

“  Of  the  lands  which  will  remain  the  property  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  al  ter  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  granted  by 
the  act  of  2d  March,  1849,  shall  have  been  certified  to  the 
State,  it  is  estimated — 

That  4,700,000  acres  have  been  in  market  10  years. 

“  949,413  “  “  “  20  “ 

“  2,000,000  “  “  “  30  “ 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  lands  in  the  Greensburg  district. 

The  reason  for  excluding  these  lands  from  this  statement  ist 
that  they  cannot  be  classified  with  the  other  public  lands, 
the  whole  of  (he  surveys  having  been  reported  as  fradulen, 
in  1837,  and  a  resurvey  of  the  lands  and  (he  refunding  of  the 
money  ordered  for  those  which  had  been  sold  by  the  act  of 
29th  August,  1842.” 

The  4,721,130  acres  of  private  land  claims  un¬ 
adjusted  in  the  State,  and  257,277  acres  granted 
by  the  act  of  1841  yet  unlocated,  might  be  an  off¬ 
set  against  the  unappropriated  land  in  Greensburg 
district,  if  it  were  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
resurvey  of  it  would  be  worth  more  than  what 
remains  unappropriated. 

When  we  consider  that  the  length  of  the  gulf 
and  lake  coast  in  Louisiana  is  1,050  miles,  where 
the  sea  marsh  is  more  than  an  average  of  a  mile 
wide,  which  is  perfectly  worthless,  and  examine 
the  map  which  accompanies  the  report,  showing 
the  extent  of  the  swamp  lands,  and  reflect  thakall,. 
except  the  rmre  valueless  lands,  were  long  since 
brought  into  market,  it  rnay  fairly  be  assumed  that 
the  quantity  mentioned  in  this  extract  (7,649,413 
acres)  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  cession  em¬ 
braced  by  the  bill  that  is  of  any  value,  all  of  which 
has  been  in  market  more  than  ten  years,  and 
much  of  it  for  more  than  thirty. 

Of  these  lands  the  Commissioner  in  his  report 
gives  this  description: 

“  The  general  character  of  those  lands,  from  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  field  notes,  appears  to  be  poor,  scarcely  avera¬ 
ging  second  and  third  quality.  The  timber  is  chiefly  pine; 
some  good  lands,  even  first-rate,  are  reported  on  the  water 
courses  and  approaching  the  ‘saltmarsh,’  on  which  the 
timber  is  oak,  hickory,  beech,  gum,  cypress,  &c.,  but  most 
if  not  all  these  have  been  sold,  or  are  covered  by  private 
claims ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  unsold  lands  may  be  char- 
j.  acterized  as  pine  lands,  from  the  second  quality  down  to 
o  very  poor.” 
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And  in  another  statement,  worthy  of  full  confi¬ 
dence,  we  are  told: 

“The  expenditures  that  will  be  required  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  correct  the  erroneous  surveys  in  that  State,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  unfinished  surveys,  and  to  settle  the  land  titles, 
will  probably  cost  more  than  will  be  received  from  the 
sales  of  the  lands  in  future.  The  overflowed  lands  having 
been  granted  to  the  State,  those  that  remain  are  chiefly  poor 
pine  lands ,  oj  which  probably  not  one  thousand  acres  will  be 
sold  in  ten  years.” 

“  Fro«i  the  experience  of  the  past  it  is  to  be  inferred,  as 
probable,  at  least,  that  most  of  the  old  surveys  will  have  to 
be  ^surveyed.  This  will  be  a  heavy  item  of  expense  on 
the  General  Government,  and  will  probably  cost  more  than 
will  be  realized  from  all  the  vacant  lands  that  remain  the 
property  of  the  General  Government. 

“  On  examining  the  map  of  Louisiana,  now  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  perceived  that 
very  few  sales  have  been  made  in  the  part  that  still  remains 
the  property  of  the  General  Government.” 

These  opinions  are  confirmed  by  the  tables  in 
the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  his  report  at  the 
present  session.  From  these  it  appears  that  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  in  Louisiana  for  the  last 
five  years  have  been  as  follows,  (one  quarter  esti¬ 
mated  :) 

. •  *87,497  acres. 

1846  . 73,846  “ 

1847  . ....90,694  “ 

1848  . 145,590  “ 

1849  . 58,945  “ 
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446,573 

Average  per  annum,  89,314  acres,  making,  at  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  $111,662  annually. 
1  he  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  for  sur¬ 
veys  and  other  expenses  in  Louisiana. . .  .$81,412 
Add  to  this  salaries  and  expenses  of  four 

land  districts  in  that  State .  5  qqq 

And  its  portion  of  expenses  of  General  Land 

0ffice .  10,190 

Will  show  the  expenses  for  Louisiana  for 

tha;year- . . .  $96,602 

or.  ilearly  much  as  the  annual  average  of  re- 
ceipts  for  the  last  five  years,  and  more  than  it  will 
probably  be  m  future,  because  no  new  land  of  value 
Win  be  brought  into  market  in  future  in  that  State. 
Indeed,  little  land  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  the  land  therein  being  either  very  superior  or 
very  inferior,  the  superior  land  is  alfsold  at  first, 
and  very  little  afterwards.  This  position  is  sin¬ 
gularly  fortified  by  another  view  of  the  subject, 
taken  from  the  valuable  tables  before  referred  to. 
Fiom  tnese  it  appears  that  the  whole  amount 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  in  Loui¬ 
siana  is  $4,086,394,  which,  for  the  fortv-six  years 
nearly  that  the  United  States  have  had'possession 
ot  that  country,  would  bean  average  of  $88,745  per 
annum,  or  just  about  equal  to  the  usual  annual 
expenses  of  the  land  system  in  Louisiana.  And  if 
to  this  we  add  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  adjustment  of  land  claims  in  that 
State  under  the  act  of  1844,  which  were  not  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  above  estimates,  because  they  were  paid 
out  of  the  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the 
judiciary  of  the  United  States,  which  I  have  no 
means  ci  estimating  with  certainty,  but  which  I 
xnow,  from  having  been  District  Attorney  for  a 

°V  ,futlmes  W.eJre  very  considerable,  and  have 
not  yet  all  been  paid,  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt 

has  received  a  dollar  for 
lands  sold  in  the  State  beyond  the  expenses  in¬ 


curred.  But  if  any  doubt  exists  on  that  subject, 
there  can  be  none  at  all  in  the  mind  of  any  person 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  matter 
as  1  have,  that  for  the  future  there  can  be  no  ex¬ 
cess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  balance  against  the  Government  will 
from  year  to  year  increase. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  iand  is  of  so 
little  value,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  an  expense  to  the 
United  States,  do  you  desire  that  it  should  be 
ceded  to  the  State?  The  question  is  a  proper  one, 
and  yet  it  may  be  easily  answered.  The  expen- 
ses  to  the  State  for  surveys  and  resurveys,  and  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  large  amount  of  private  land 
claims  yet  undecided  in  that  State,  may,  and  prob- 

a8ty  ^ess  *-°  the  State  than  to  the 

United  States.  A  resurvey  of  the  erroneous  sur¬ 
veys  might  be  dispensed  with  by  the  State,  and 
tor  land  of  little  value — such  as  sea  marsh  or  deep 
overflowed  land,  of  which  there  still  remains  un¬ 
surveyed  10,695,214  acres — a  cheaper  mode  of  sur¬ 
veying  might  be  adopted,  and  the  survey  of  much 
of  it  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  Besides 
these  lands  which  will  not  sell  at  the  present  mini¬ 
mum  price,  would  some  of  them  sell  at  a  lower 
rate,  which  the  State  would  adopt,  but  which  it 
seems,  the  United  States  are  not  likely  to  do 
Again,  though  the  proceeds  of  these  lands  to  the 
State  may  not  be  much,  and  may  be  very  inade¬ 
quate  to  furnish  the  means  to  protect  her  against 
inundation,  still  they  will  afford  some  aid. 

But,  even  if  they  should  not  bring  a  dollar  into 
the  treasury  of  the  State,  her  interests  would  be 
greatly  promoted  by  possessing  them  for  other 
^here  are  ,raaijy  private  land  claims  in 
that  State  based  on  titles  derived  from  the  Spanish 
Government,  which  were  guarantied  by  the  treaty 
of  cession,  but  which  have  never  yet  been  recog¬ 
nized  or  confirmed  by  theGeneralGovernment  ft 
!?  ha^ltJ)f  Louismna  to  complain  lightly  of 

the  rational  Government,  but  certainly  she  has 
just  cause  ior  complaint  on  this  subject.'  She  has 
now  been  forty-six  years  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  thirty-eight  years  a  State  in  the  Union 
and  yet  a  large  portion  of  these  private  land 
claims  remain  unadjusted  in  her  borders  while 

zrs,f the, other  new  »£'y .SS 

ated,  and  much  younger  than  she  is,  they  have 
most  oi  them  been  long  since  disposed  of.  ^Frorn 

'  ferredUt  ,^POrtS  "T  th*  ,and  befoS 

leferred  to,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  uncon- 

firmed  land  cla.ms  in  Ihe  different  State,  where 

SKSud  SM  Aiab“a  ,38’281  -'-fi’n  Mi  - 

fn  Louirian’f  4  7oTinn  Arkansas  3,014,001  acres; 
in  JLouisiana  4,721,130  acres.  More  than  one 

andf  Florida  rtf  T*  il0ne  at  a!1  in  Missouri 
dFlonda,  though  both  younger  States,  and  one 

of  them  acquired  by  the  same  treaty  and  the  other 

long  after.  2  092,903  of  acres  only  of  these  private 

clatms,  less  than  one  third,  havebeen  conCd 

To  show  how  these  claims  have  been  treated  I 

may  mention  that  there  are  two  of  them  n  th. 

Maison°RtheSta|te  Where  1  reside’ the  Ba®trop  aid 
Maison  Rouge  claims,  comprising  together  more 

nan  a  million  of  acres.  Reports  of  Boards  of  Com¬ 
missioners  and  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con 
pess  have  been  made  in  their  favor,  and  a  patent 
issued  for  a  league  square  of  one  of  thenf  and 
somettmes  bills  for  their  confirmation  have  Mss  ’d 

°r  ‘he  ,°f  !r  °f  Congress,  b^never 

both ,  repeated  decisions  of  the  district  and  circuit 


courts  of  the  United  States  have  been  rendered  in 
their  favor  and  none  against  them;  and  one  case  in 
one  of  these  claims  was  at  last  decided  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  March  1849, 
by  a  majority  of  one  of  the  court  against  the  claim ; 
many  others  are  yet  pending,  or  to  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  that  tribunal,  when,  if  there  should  happen  to 
be  a  change  of  one  member  of  the  court,  the  decis¬ 
ion  might  be  different  from  the  one  first  rendered. 
If  the  land  was  ceded  to  the  State  all  these  ques¬ 
tions  could  be  satisfactorily  and  speedily  settled  at 
home;  for  the  bill  imposes  this  duty  on  the  States 
All,  too,  admit  that  the  public  lands  in  the  State, 
ought  to  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible;  that 
the  holding  of  them  by  the  General  Government  is  j 
an  anomaly  and  in  derogation  of  legitimate  State 
authority,  and  ought  not  to  be  cpntinued  a  day 
longer  than  is  necessary. 

I  find  myself  so  fully  sustained  in  this  position 
by  the  report  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  ji 
of  the  Senate,  that  I  deem  it  necessary  to  say  no  < 
more  on  it  than  to  qupte  their  reasonings  and  con- 
elusions. 

The  report  states: 

The  committee  are  fully  aware  tiiar  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  land  which,  from  itsheinglow,  swampy,  and  un¬ 
productive,- or  subject  to  inundation,  or  other  causes,  is  not 
only  uninviting  for  settlement,  hut  often  injurious  to  the 
health  or  comfort  of  the  neighboring  settlers.  Much  of  this 
may  be  -ditched  and  drained,  or  secured  by  embankments  j 
from  overflow,  and  thus  be  rendered  desirable  for  cultivation,  j 
These  necessary  improvements  the  Government,  as  a  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  soil,  cannot  make  ;  and  it  is  certainly  desirable  I 
that  the  lands  should  fall  into  other  hands.  Instead,  how¬ 
ever,  of  adopting  a  new  system  of  sales,  and  different  prices,  j 
depending  upon  a  criterion  at  least  very  uncertain,  it  seems 
more  reasonable  for  the  Government  to  divest  itself  entirely  ! 
of  this  class  of  lands,  and  confer  them  on  the  States  in 
which  they  lie.  With  a  view  in  part  to  this  object,  the  com-  i 
mittee  have  reported  a  bill,  at  the  present  session  of  Con-  j 
gress,  ceding  to  the  States  the  lands  within  their  respective  j 
limits  returned  as  swamp  lands.  These,  as  originally  re-  ! 
ported,  amounted  in  the  twelve  land  States  to  over  twenty  ! 
millions  of  acres  ;  and  although  many  have  been  heretofore  j 
sold  or  granted  to  the  States,  the  quantity  yet  remaining  is  j 
■large.  In  several  of  the  States  where  these  lands  are  situ-  ] 
ated,  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  general  system  to  re-  i 
•claim  them  has  long  been  urged  upon  Congress.  On  the 
lower  Mississippi  the  health  of  the  community  and  the  safety  j 
of  their  property  require  it,  and  Congress  has  already  granted  ; 
the  overflowed  lands  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie  to  aid 
the  work.  Many  of  these  lands,  when  reclaimed,  become  j 
fertile  and  valuable,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  I 
they  are  of  no  importance.  Apportioned  among  individuals, 
in  small  quantities,  they  would  be  of  no  suflicient  value  to 
secure  the  necessary  improvements.  The  States  are  the 
only  safe  depository  of  the  title— having  the  power  to  adopt 
such  measures  in  regard  to  their  sale,  improvement,  and 
reclamation  as  a  just  regard  to  the  best  interest  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  may  dictate. 

“This  portion  of  the  public  domain,  not  valuable  for  set¬ 
tlement,  and  therefore  not  sought  by  purchasers,  can  he  re¬ 


tained  by  the  Government  only  to  the  detriment  of  others  ; 
and  it  better  accords  with  the  relations  existing  between  the 
land  States  and  the  citizens  thereof  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
General  Government  on  the  other,  to  cede  these  lands  to  the 
former,  than  to  dispose  of  them  lor  nominal  amounts  to  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  pro¬ 
mote,  by  grants  of  land  in  these  States,  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication  and  transportation  for  the  benefit  of  settlers  and 
for  the  increase  of  ihe  sales  of  the  public  domain,  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  numerous  appropriations  for  that  purpose,  and 
there  is  on  the  table  of  the  Senate  a  bill  for  additional  grants 
for  that  purpose  to  several  of  the  States,  making  them  equal 
to  others  which  had  received  larger  grants  in  proportion  to 
their  several  areas.  These  bills,  together  with  others  that 
have  passed  the  Senate,  granting  alternate  sections  for 
specific  works,  will,  if  they  become  laws,  cede  to  the  States 
a  large  portion  of  the  land  of  which  the  price  would  be  re¬ 
duced  under  the  graduation  bill.” 

The  principles  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  should  govern  the  action  of  Congress  on 
this  important  subject,  are  few  and  simple,  and 
may  be  thus  stated: 

“All  lands  which  cannot  be  well  administered  by  the 
Government,  or  which  require  labor  or  expense  to  make 
them  useful,  or  which,  from  want  of  fertility  or  any  cause, 
cannot  or  should  not  command  the  minimum  price  fixed  by 
law,  should  be  granted  to  the  respective  States  in  which 
they  are  located,  to  he  disposed  of  by  them,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds,  if  any,  be  applied  to  useful  purposes. 

“Grants  of  land  to  aid  in  constructing  the  improvements 
necessary  for  internal  communication  in  the  land  States 
should,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  to  the  States,  as  the 
exigency  of  the  case  and  the  dictates  of  sound  policyfmay 
require.” 

I  think,  then,  Mr.  President,  1  have  succeeded 
in  showing — 

1.  That  the  devastation  of  these  inundations  are 
immense,  and  entirely  beyond  the  means  of  the 
State  to  prevent. 

2.  That  the  Government  has  the  power,  and  is 
bound  in  equity  and  justice  to  grant  the  relief 
sought. 

3.  That  the  previous  grant  of  1849  ought  not 
to  be  an  objection. 

4.  That  it  is  a  great  national  question,  espe¬ 
cially  so  far  as  New  Orleans  is  concerned. 

5.  That  the  land  to  be  ceded,  though  not  of 
great  value  intrinsically,  and  of  no  value  to  the 
United  States,  is  still  very  desirable  to  the  State. 

6.  That  the  grant  sought  is  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  the  committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  the  public  lands. 

And  if  I  have,  there  ought  to  be,  and  I  trust 
there  will  be,  no  serious  objection  to  the  bill,  and 
that  the  committee  will  soon  report  it  back,  and 
recommend  its  passage. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  and  second  time 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Lands. 


